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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the types of career guidance (CG) 
opportunities that exist for disadvantaged youth. The essential 
elements and potential benefits of CG were identified through an 
extensive review of career development literature. National survey 
research, meta-analysis, and individual program documentation and 
evaluations were reviewed to determine potential and actual program 
effectiveness. Information on career guidance activities supported 
through federal Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) funding was 
collected through telephone discussions with state JTPA and local 
Service Delivery Area (SDA) officials in 10 states. It was discovered 
that most CG still occurs in school systems, most school-based 
guidance remains geared primarily toward college-bound youth, CG 
available in the employment/training system is largely superficial, 
and existing CG services tend to go underutilized. Opportunities to 
expand CG through JTPA were identified, and the following 
recommendations were directed toward the Department of Labor (DOL): 
encourage and support joint ventures between the Departments of Labor 
and Education; explore the feasibility of developing CG projects for 
out-of-school youth, make CG services as comprehensive as possible, 
modify and expand the Youth Employment Competencies to reflect more 
fully the breadth of CG competencies, and strengthen the role of the 
Job Service in providing CG. (Contains 134 references.) (MN) 
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/. Introduction 



Over the past two decades, profound transformations in the labor market have 
reverberated through the institutions that prepare individuals to enter and suc- 
ceed in it. Growth in new sectors of the economy, changes in job structure, 
new skill requirements and rising educational and training prerequisites challenge ed- 
ucation and employment/training systems to provide their clients with timely and ac- 
curate information and assistance in planning for their futures. Growing numbers of 
adult workers will experience multiple career changes as the economy and labor mar- 
ket continue to evolve. Nevertheless, the initial transition from school to work can 
still be considered the most critical. 

Individuals need knowledge and skills to help them successfully negotiate the series 
of educational and vocational decisions that affect their progress toward a produc- 
tive career. One of the primary mechanisms for providing individuals with the infor- 
mation and skills they need is career guidance. Career guidance seeks to help 
individuals learn about their options, explore their interests and develop plans to 
achieve their occupational goals. 

However, in a 1989 survey, nearly two-thirds of working Americans reported that 
they would seek more information about career options if they were starting their ca- 
reers over again. 1 About half believed that most Americans lack the skills needed to 
interpret and use available information to make intelligent career decisions. Yet 
fewer than one in five reported that they had sought or obtained career guidance 
from a school or college counselor. 

A call for expansion and improvement of career guidance services has been made by 
numerous professional, educational and governmental agencies. 2 A number of ex- 
perts and practitioners consulted in the preparation of this report share the Business 
Advisory Commission's (1985:26) judgment that "young people today need more 
and better guidance than ever before." 

Given the many challenges associated with adolescent development and the vagaries 
of the changing labor market and economy, it should be obvious that youth, espe- 
cially, need guidance in managing the process of career development (Herr and Cra- 
mer, 1992; Walsh and Osipow, 1990). College-bound students receive the lion's 



1 Survey conducted by the Gallup Organization for the National Career Development Association. 

2. Among the most prominent are the National Alliance of Business, 1986; the National Commission on Secondary 
Vocational Education, 1985; the Business Advisory Commission, 1985; the Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 1985; tine Commission on Pre-College Guidance and Counseling, 1986; The 
William T. Grant Foundation, 1988; the U.S. Department of Labor, 1989; the Educational Testing Service. 1990; the 
National Career Development Association, 1 99 1 ; the Council of Chief State School Officers, 1 99 1 ; and the American 
Counseling Association, 1992. 
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share of guidance resources in our public schools, but the need for immediate and re- 
alistic plans of action is at least equally great for young people who will make the 
transition to full-time employment directly from high school. The need for informa- 
tion, counseling and direction is perhaps the greatest among those considered at risk 
(W.T. Grant, 1988). 

About 32 million people in the United States today are between the ages of 16 and 
24. 

As they face the critical transition to adulthood, these young people are at very 
different stages in their education and preparation for entering the labor force. 
Most will negotiate the transition successfully; they will become employed. But 
up to one-third of some population groups will fail to overcome the obstacles 
to making that transition. These youth are therefore "at risk" of facing a life of 
chronic unemployment, welfare dependency and other social problems. In 
short, they may be unable to fulfill their potential to lead productive lives 
(Smith etal., 1988:9). 

Federally funded employment and training programs, including those sponsored 
under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), have traditionally used economic in- 
dicators as criteria for eligibility. In these systems, economic disadvantage serves 
as the defining measure of "at risk." However, a wide variety of other factors can 
also contribute to the failure to move successfully from school to work. The follow- 
ing are widely accepted as major contributors to risk: dropping out of school, lack 
of basic academic skills, teenage parenthood, history of substance abuse or criminal 
record. 3 The negative effects of these risk factors can engender additional disadvan- 
tages-poor work habits, attitudes and interpersonal skills— that further complicate 
the transition to productive, steady employment. 

Disadvantaged youth face other consh:ints to realistic career decisions as well. For 
example, these youth often lack the informal information sources and networks that 
other young people use to learn about jobs and careers. Without sound information 
sources in their families and neighborhoods, disadvantaged youth may turn to unreal- 
istic and misleading sources, such as television or equally bewildered peers (Reisner 
and Balasubramaniam, 1989). Structured career guidance programs offer vehicles 
for opening access to human and institutional resources, ensuring multiple levels 
and types of reinforcement, exploiting those opportunity structures that exist and 
exploring new ones. 

Because disadvantaged youth disproportionately exposed to risk factors are the fast- 
est growing segment of the work force (Lerman, 1992; Johnston and Packer, 1987), 
it is clear that the problems they face seriously challenge the health of the nation's 



3. New (1992-93) regulations require that at least 65 percent of the youth served by JTPA face at least one of these 
additional barriers to employment. 
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economy. In fact, in a recent survey, minority youth, who are disproportionately dis- 
advantaged themselves, identified a need for career information and guidance as a 
pressing concern (Brown et al., 1991). Among other things, people of color: 

■ Viewed themselves highly in need of career development services; 

■ Were more likely than whites to want more information about careers; 

■ Needed assistance with occupational information and career decision-making; and 

■ Recommended greater focus on career development in schools. 

Scope Of Work 

The Department of Labor (DOL) asked Public/Private Ventures (P/PV) to review 
the types of career guidance opportunities that exist for youth, especially disad- 
vantaged youth; to analyze the effectiveness of these various interventions; and 
to propose ways in which they might be strengthened. 

Toward that end, this report addresses the following four issues: 

1. The essential elements of career guidance; 

2. The potential benefits of career guidance programming, especially with respect to 
JTPA-eligible youth; 

3. The current configuration of career guidance services and the manner in which 
they reach the JTPA-eligible population; and 

4. The implications for future DOL initiatives in light of new JTPA legislation and 
regulations. 

The essential elements of and potential benefits from career guidance were identi- 
fied through an extensive review of the literature in the field of career development. 
Published books and journal articles were supplemented by recent national reports, 
public policy statements and National Occupational Information Coordinating Com- 
mittee (NOICC) documents. 4 National-level survey research, meta-analyses and in- 
dividual program documentation and evaluations were reviewed to determine 
potential and actual program effectiveness. 5 



4. NOICC is a federal interagency committee that promotes the development and use of occupational, career and labor 
market information. It represents 10 agencies within the Departments of Labor, Education, Commerce, Agriculture and 
Defense. 

5. This review is described more fully in Chapter III. 
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In order to outline the role played by the education system in career development for 
youth, we examined national-level information on guidance and other career-related 
services in the schools. A historical perspective was obtained through an exam- 
ination of published reports based on national surveys. For a contemporary picture, 
we conducted a secondary analysis of the National Educational Longitudinal Study 
(NELS). For our analysis, we used the 1988 base-year and 1990 first follow-up data 
sets. NELS provides detailed demographic and educational information on a cohort 
of students in the eighth grade, and contains questions on counseling services and 
their use, collected at both the student and school level. Examination of individual 
program documentation and evaluations, and consultation with recognized experts in 
the field, provided more detailed information about current practices. 

To obtain a picture of career guidance activities supported through federal JTPA 
funding and their subsequent delivery through local Service Delivery Areas (SDAs), 
we collected data through telephone discussions with state JTPA and local SDA offi- 
cials in 10 states. 6 These states were selected because the SDAs are part of a net- 
work of replication sites of the Summer Training and Education Program (STEP) 
overseen by P/PV. The states represent geographical distribution, and in Program 
Year 1991 accounted for about 50 percent of JTPA findings. In each of the 10 
states, we spoke with one state JTPA official and representatives from two SDAs. 
While this small and strategically selected sample may not be representative of the 
entire system, it provides a fairly broad cross-section of current JTPA-funded career 
guidance activity, and our discussions were intended to obtain only a sampling of 
types of career guidance activities rather than information sufficient for generaliza- 
tion. A recent study of SDA activities conducted by Berkeley Planning Associates 
and P/PV, supplemented by site visits to a sample of recognized exemplary pro- 
grams, provided additional insights into the structure and content of JTPA program- 
ming. 7 

The remainder of this report is organized as follows: Chapter II provides an intro- 
duction to career guidance, its essential components and their relevance to program- 
ming for disadvantaged at-risk youth. Chapter III presents an overview of the career 
guidance landscape: what is out there, what works and what is accessible to the dis- 
advantaged population. Chapter IV discusses the policy implications of the report's 
findings and offers recommendations for improving employment and training pro- 
grams through the addition and expansion of career guidance services. 



6. The states are California. Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Texas. 

7. This study was conducted under contract for the DOL. 
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//. Defining Career 
Guidance 



Central to the case made in this report is the concept of career. Clearly, career is 
more than one's current job or occupation. It is the link between what people 
do and how they see themselves (Raynor and Entin, 1982). Super (1976:4) de- 
fines career as "the sequence of occupations and other life roles which combine to 
express one's commitment to work in his or her total pattern of self-development." 

Hence, interventions that take seriously the notion of career concern themselves 
with the development of human potential over the long term. Guidance activities 
can range, therefore, from simple awareness and exploration to career planning, 
hands-on experience and training, and will culminate in placement. For many, this 
process will repeat itself many times over the life course. 

But despite the recognition that career planning is a long-term process, youth-when 
they receive any assistance at ail-typically receive "one-shot" assistance in late ado- 
lescence, designed only to help them find their first job. However, specialists in 
guidance and counseling argue that "there should be some form of career devel- 
opment occurring somewhere everyday," beginning no later than the middle grades. 
Once out of school, at-risk youth's access to such assistance is severely limited, par- 
ticularly if they are employed in the secondary labor market. 

Defining The Terms 

The terms career development, career guidance and career counseling are often 
used interchangeably. While they are closely related, there are critical differ- 
ences among them> 

Career development is the most inclusive term. It refers not to an intervention but 
to the object of intervention. It is the process by which one develops and refines 
self- and career identity, work maturity and the ability to plan. It represents, then, 
all the career-related choices and outcomes through which every person must pass 
(Herr and Cramer, 1992). 

Career development might usefully be considered an integral part of adolescent 
development. It is tightly linked to issues of self-reflection, self-evaluation, self-de- 



8. Personal conversation with Tina Ammon, Arizona Department of Education, August 10, 1992. 
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velopment and identity formation (Super, 1976). Indeed, career development is gen- 
erally conceived as "a lifelong process through which individuals come to under* 
stand themselves as they relate to the world of work and their role in it" (NOICC, 
n.d., p. 2, emphasis added). 

Career guidance, on the other hand, is an intervention. Intended to assist individu- 
als to manage their career development (Herr, 1979), career guidance is a systemic 
program of counselor-coordinated information and experiences (Herr and Cramer, 
1992). A more detailed description is offered by the Commission on Pre-College 
Guidance and Counseling (1986:4): 

Guidance consists of support services to help students gain understanding of 
their social, intellectual, and emotional development; become knowledgeable 
about educational, occupational, and social opportunities; learn decision-mak- 
ing and planning skills; and combine these insights into personal plans of 
action. 

Thus, the ultimate goal of a career guidance program is to provide individuals with 
the knowledge and skills needed to develop realistic career plans and make the ap- 
propriate decisions to carry out these plans. 

A number of career guidance services and activities can be offered to individuals to 
help them reach this goal. Myriad combinations of these processes can be found in 
current career guidance programs, practiced to varying degrees of intensity and ef- 
fectiveness: 

■ Outreach alerts students to services. 

■ Classroom instruction provides an integrated set of planned and sequential cur- 
ricular activities. 

■ Counseling helps students explore personal issues and apply information and 
skills to personal plans, and may be offered individually or in small groups. 

■ Self-assessment provides students with a clearer understanding of their values, 
skills, abilities, interests, achievements, aspirations and needs. 

■ Career information, easily accessible, current, relevant and unbiased, provides a 
solid framework on which to base decisions. 

■ Exploration activities are experiences designed to broaden horizons, test inter- 
ests and stimulate career planning. 

■ Work experience offers opportunities to test decisions and develop effective 
work abilities and behaviors. 
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■ Career planning activities help youth learn the skills needed to make decisions 
and understand the future impact of choices. 

■ Placement services help youth make the transition to school, work or the military. 

■ Referrals to other professional services allow youth to obtain assistance beyond 
the scope of the program. 

■ Follow-up activities provide opportunities to maintain contact and track progress. 

Career counseling, the third component on the list, is one service that many practi- 
tioners consider indispensable. Career counseling is primarily the communication 
that takes place between guidance professionals and their clients concerning issues 
of preferences, competency, achievement, self-esteem and the array of factors that 
facilitate or inhibit personal planning. This should not be confused with job counsel 
ing, which has a narrower focus—on specific jobs rather than career choices-and 
which is often practiced in employment and training programs. 

Models Of Career Guidance 

In the broad conception of career guidance, the goal is to assist individuals in mas- 
tering those competencies that provide them with the knowledge and skills 
needed to successfully negotiate a series of educational and vocational decisions 
leading to a productive career. In practice, career guidance strategies have been in- 
fluenced by several competing theories. 

Formal models of career guidance can be traced back more than 80 years to Frank 
Parsons's work on unemployed school-leavers. In his 1909 book, Choosing a Voca- 
tion, Parsons identified three factors essential to career decision-making: (1) self- 
understanding; (2) occupational information; and (3) the ability to draw relation- 
ships between the two. These three factors have set the direction and parameters of 
the field for the past eight decades. 

A number of disciplines, including economics, psychology, sociology and social 
psychology, have made contributions to the field of career development. As a re- 
sult, many approaches, representing a wide range of intellectual perspectives, have 
been proposed. 9 

A full review of these is impossible here, but the two major approaches and their 
fundamental distinctions can be stated briefly. 



9. These approaches include trait-factor, person-centered, psychodynamic, social learning and developmental (cf. Ginzberg 
1972;Osipow, 1973; Super, 1976; Krumboltz, 1979;Crites, 1981; Yost and Corbishley, 1987; Walsh and Osipow, 1990; 
Spokane, 1991). 
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Trait-factor/psychodynainic approaches assume that individuals possess stable 
personal traits (interests, talents, intelligences, etc.) while each occupation requires 
different factors for successful performance. The goal for counselors, then, is to 
match intrinsic personal traits with the demands of various jobs. These approaches 
can be traced to Parsons's original formulation. His "Test-and-Tell" model (where 
counselors "test" for traits, then "tell" clients what to do) pervades much career guid- 
ance practice to this day. 

Developmental approaches emphasize the individual's growing maturity in match- 
ing his or her self-concept to concepts of vocational opportunity over the life 
course. Hence, these approaches stress the process of career development rather 
than the event of choosing a career. In practice, developmental strategies seek to 
help the individual mature in his or her personal and career development. Implicit 
in this approach is the notion that adolescents have differential rates of maturity that 
demand varying levels and forms of intervention. 

For the most part, trait-factor and psychodynamic theories are descriptive rather 
than explanatory (Osipow, 1973), and concentrate on occupational choice rather 
than career development. Unlike the developmental models, they tend to view the 
individual as passive and ignore the fact that the interests and skills of the individ- 
ual and the demands of the workplace change over time. Moreover, critics of the 
trait-factor approach decry the lack of attention given to the dynamic interaction be- 
tween work and nonwork aspects of life and to the individual's prior history 
(Sonnenfeld and Kotter, 1982, in Vondracek et ah, 1986:3). 

In contrast, developmental career models have increased in complexity as more 
ideas from developmental theory have been applied to career behavior across the life 
span (Walsh and Osipow, 1990). A developmental scheme provides a flexible and 
sophisticated framework for examining the role and effects of career guidance. For 
these reasons, leaders in the field of career guidance increasingly embrace a develop- 
mental perspective (Herr and Cramer, 1992). 

A significant issue implicit in the contrasting approaches is that career guidance can 
be construed in at least two different ways: as a treatment or as a stimulus (Crites, 
1969:22). Trea^nent refers to interventions designed to correct an unfavorable 
condition. Stimulus refers to strategies designed to prevent or preempt such condi- 
tions. While not mutually exclusive, these two viewpoints represent differing ap- 
proaches to addressing the developmental needs of youth. In general, federally 
funded employment/training programs have adopted a treatment approach. De- 
velopmental approaches suggest that the career development needs of disadvantaged 
youth might be better met through services that take a preventative approach, head- 
ing off difficulties before they arise. 

Taken together, the various theories lead to a few fundamental conclusions: career 
development is a process that leads to decisions; there are stages through which one 
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passes en route to career maturity and decision-making; there are a set of tasks and 
competencies that must be accomplished at each stage; and personality traits as well 
as environmental constraints influence one's development, aspirations and chosen ca- 
reer paths. In turn, these conclusions have implications for the structure and deliv- 
ery of career guidance and counseling. The next section outlines the essential 
aspects of a comprehensive career guidance program. 

The Essential Components Of Career Guidance 



c 



areer guidance is a systemic set of interventions aimed at successful career 
development, which, in the case of youth, coincide with the broader issues of 
growth and maturation associated with adolescent development. 



Despite varying trends in a voluminous literature spanning numerous disciplines and 
several decades, there is widespread agreement that career guidance, properly imple- 
mented, addresses three broad competency areas involved in the career development 
process. 10 Ideally, career guidance programs will enhance: 

1. Self-knowledge and self-awareness: conscious examination of personal values, in- 
terests and goals; 

2. Educational and occupational exploration: presentation and integration of infor- 
mation and experience; and 

3. Decision-making and career planning: understanding the interrelations between 
the self and the world, and developing skills to make realistic choices and ratio- 
nal decisions. 

Career guidance programs are considered comprehensive if they address all three of 
these domains; each is covered in turn. 

Self-Knowledge 

A comprehensive career guidance program helps youth attain a fundamental 
understanding of who they are while they tackle the issues of what they want to be- 
come. Many programs that claim to provide career guidance to adolescents, espe- 
cially those not based in schools, neglect this critical interaction. The dynamic 
nature of the career development process requires structured opportunities for youth 
to reflect on their exploratory experiences. 



1 0 Descriptions of these competency areas abound in the academic, public policy and practitioner literature (see especially 
' Commission on Pre-College Guidance and Counseling, 1986; Hoyt, 1991b; and American Counseling Association, 1992). 
Many of these sources have been synthesized by the NOICC and disseminated in the form of The Netlonel Csreer 
Development Guidelines. 
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Through the development of self-knowledge, individuals simultaneously increase 
their awareness of their own interests, aspirations, aptitudes, abilities and values, 
and an understanding of how they relate to those of others. Individuals may acquire 
self-knowledge with the help of numerous assessment instruments (e.g., interest in- 
ventories, work maturity tests), through personal or small-group counseling, or 
through self-guided reflection exercises. Increased self-knowledge allows youth to 
become more self-directed, accept responsibility for their own behavior and develop 
positive interpersonal skills. Deficiencies in self-knowledge hinder youth from 
using subsequent career information and experience effectively to establish and ac- 
complish realistic career goals. 

The process of building self-knowledge coincides with Ginzberg's (1972) develop- 
mental model, which posits three stages in the progress toward authentic self-under- 
standing: in the fantasy stage, career horizons are limitless; in the tentative period, 
the child begins to be interested in certain activities; during the realistic period, the 
youth makes interim choices and moves toward a particular occupational area. The 
crucial point suggested by developmental theory is that progression through each 
stage depends equally on knowledge of one's self and the occupational world. 

Career guidance programs may be characterized as developmental only if they are 
organized around a sequence of age- and stage-appropriate services and activities. 
This requires an intensive effort on the part of school staff and may be accomplished 
in a number of ways. Some schools have designated a new type of counselor to 
focus on personal and emotional matters, while career counselors focus on postgrad- 
uate plans. These new personnel help guide adolescents through the developmental 
phases outlined above in preparation for future planning. Another approach is to 
redefine teachers* roles to include more counseling responsibilities; still another is 
to use community mentors and counseling staff in community-based organizations 
(CBOs) to provide assistance in non-school settings. 

Educational and Occupational Exploration 

Too often, career guidance has been inaccurately equated with the opportunity to ex- 
plore occupational information (i.e., facts about what work options exist and what 
people do at work). Consequently, the fallacious argument is made that career guid- 
ance is readily available in libraries and resource centers (e.g., government reports, 
source books, directories, brochures, catalogs, listings and computer data bases). Al- 
though it is an essential element, information alone does not constitute career guid- 
ance. 

Opportunities for broad career exploration are equally vital. Youth need, but often 
lack, the chance to explore a wide range of viable career paths along the continuum— 
from high-visibility, high-status professions to technical occupations to skilled 
labor. At-risk youth in particular need to learn more about demanding and well-paid 
occupations that offer accessible avenues of upward mobility (i.e., attractive middle- 
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range jobs). Their choices are often limited not by their imaginations but by their 
lack of exposure to the vastness of the world of work (W.T. Grant, 1988:53). 

This component of career guidance also seeks to provide a clear understanding of 
the benefits educational achievement has for career opportunity. The connection be- 
tween education and employment has been documented time and again— however, so 
has the lack of appreciation youth have for this fact. For example, only 2.2 percent 
of the 37,500 17-year-old boys and girls participating in a National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) study considered school or academic activities to be 
useful for a job (Mitchell, 1977; cited in Herr and Cramer, 1992:409-410). Remark- 
ably, students were unable to link academic learning to future job performance. 

According to Mitchell, the principal resource cited by youth for job information was 
direct firsthand observation. Less frequently cited were reading publications or per- 
sonnel office materials. Only about 25 percent reported that a career counselor was 
among their top five sources of information. Further responses indicate that stu- 
dents are not sufficiently aware of alternative sources of job information or how to 
access them. 

McKinlay and Bloch (1989), in a study examining the relationship between career 
guidance and dropout rates, surveyed more than 700 career information coordina- 
tors. Asked to cite the major cause of dropping out, 62.5 percent of the sample 
chose "Psycho-Social Development," an area defined to include lack of goals or ca- 
reer plans, lack of motivation and poor self-concept— all of which are addressed by 
comprehensive career guidance programs. Work by Bonis and Carpenter (1984) and 
Sewell et al. (1981) has shown that knowledge of the labor market and career matu- 
rity were also negatively correlated with dropping out. 

Through a guided exploration of educational and occupational paths and opportuni- 
ties, youth acquire: (1) a deeper understanding of how their roles as students, citi- 
zens and workers interrelate; (2) a greater awareness of the nature and structure of 
the world of work and the major trends affecting our economy; and (3) skills re- 
quired for seeking, obtaining, keeping and advancing in a job. 

Decision-Making and Career Planning 

The presence of this component truly distinguishes a comprehensive career guidance 
program. Personal exploration and the transmission of knowledge play essential 
roles in the mix of multifaceted services that comprise a career guidance system. 
However, youth need not only to learn about the wider world, they need help step- 
ping into it. Ultimately, career guidance seeks to build the decision-making skills 
that allow youth to establish realistic career objectives based on a rational analysis 
of available information, and to plan the action necessary to achieve them. 
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Most adolescents are at a stage in life when they are preoccupied with their immedi- 
ate needs rather than the broader world around them. Nevertheless, they are making 
critical decisions that will have lasting effects on their own lives and the lives of 
their families (McKinlay and Bloch, 1989). According to Charner and Fraser 
(1987:11-12), "The temporary 'kid's jobs* that provide spending money and help 
shape young people's work habits will not support a family, and they provide only 
partial preparation for or access to the jobs that will." 

These adolescents will soon leave youth-serving institutions and begin operating in 
the adult world. As graduation approaches, their immediate choices may appear sim- 
ple-get a job, join the armed services, go to college. But choosing wisely means 
thinking seriously about what they can and want to do with their lives. 

Martin Katz, a senior researcher at the Educational Testing Service (ETS), has com- 
mented that youth "often don't know what information they need, don't have what 
information they want, or can't use the information they have." He argues that a 
true career guidance system provides them with the tools needed to be planners and 
decision-makers (Chapman and Katz, 1981:252). 

Viewed from this perspective, career guidance seeks to train youth in a paradigm 
of decision-making in which obtaining and assessing information plays a central 
role. It is not simply the sharing of that information. 

Career Guidance Interventions: 
Process And Promise 

Comprehensive approaches to career guidance and counseling can provide either 
prevention or treatment, depending on when in the developmental process the 
interventions take place. While current research advises intervention as early 
as kindergarten, to ensure appropriate support throughout a youth's development, 
the focus of this report is on youth in the 14 to 21 age range and covers both preven- 
tion and treatment strategies. 

Youth will inevitably arrive in programs, whether in school or out, with differing 
levels of career maturity reflecting their unique combination of biological, environ- 
mental and social circumstances. Therefore, the range and intensity of career guid- 
ance interventions must also differ (Niles and Herr, 1989, in Herr and Cramer, 
1992:415-416). Youth who lack maturity will need to acquire the vocabulary, self- 
awareness, career awareness and exploratory experience that might have been ex- 
pected to occur earlier. More intensive "treatment" is needed when youth, even 
after being provided with information and exploratory experiences, are still unable 
to make a choice or a commitment to some plan of action (Crites, 1981). 
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As noted earlier, career guidance encompasses a wide range of activities and ser- 
vices designed to manage the career development process. It is widely accepted that 
effective delivery of career guidance and counseling services requires a team ap- 
proach involving school-based personnel, parents, governmental agencies, CBOs 
and the business community (Herr and Cramer, 1992; W.T. Grant, 1988). Regard- 
less of who is involved, the process is labor-intensive, requiring extensive personal 
interaction and counseling; this has serious implications for attempts at widespread 
replication. 

Developmental models of career guidance that take a comprehensive view of the pro- 
cess contrast. markedly with the matching models of the past and the focus on job- 
skills training of the present (Super, 1983; Herr and Cramer, 1992:589). Multiple 
strategies embedded in multicomponent programs are seen as necessary if programs 
are to address the multiple problems faced by minority and disadvantaged youth. 

A successfully implemented comprehensive career guidance and counseling program 
with these components would: 

■ Reduce individual risk by increasing school and program retention rates, promot- 
ing higher self-esteem and improving social adjustment; 

■ Better prepare individuals for the changing workplace by increasing their under- 
standing of the relationship between education and employment and by improving 
their career decision-making skills; 

■ Support educational excellence by increasing motivation and improving academic 
achievement; 

■ Promote program coordination and articulation by defining a sequence of delivery 
for program outcomes and reinforcing learning from previous levels; 

■ Enhance family and community involvement by helping parents and concerned 
adults understand how they can assist their children with career planning; and 

■ Increase program accountability through regular assessment of student or client 
achievement and evaluation of program components related to student achieve- 
ment. 

Career guidance has a significant potential to help reduce the correlation between 
membership in disadvantaged social groups and failure in the workplace. At-risk 
youth already have one or two strikes against them (poverty, substance abuse, teen 
pregnancy, lack of motivation, lack of basic academic skills, etc.). Unlike the col- 
lege-bound, work-bound youth need immediate and realistic career plans for their 
lives after high school. 
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Comprehensive career guidance programs may provide benefits that are of special 
importance to the development of at-risk youth. In particular, career guidance pro- 
grams are designed to perform the following functions: 

1. Provide youth with opportunities for personal growth by forcing critical examina- 
tion of self-image and self-identity, and helping youth gain motivation, focus 
their ambition and identify goals; 

2. Increase cognitive information about education and occupations by highlighting 
the importance of education for one's future and by enhancing the number and 
quality of social experiences beyond the classroom in the community and work- 
place; and 

3. Provide positive relationships with adults that offer exposure to working role 
models and contribute to building networks of contacts. 

The next chapter examines the availability and effectiveness of career guidance pro- 
grams currently in place within schools and employment and training systems. 
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777. Current Career 
Guidance Services 



Now that we have delineated the essential elements of a comprehensive career 
guidance program, we must look at what career guidance programs actually 
offer in today's public schools and employment/training programs for out-of- 
school youth. We ask: 

■ What services and programs are available to youth? 

■ Which of these services do they take advantage of? 

■ What can be determined about the effectiveness of career guidance programs? 

■ What do effective programs have in common? 

National surveys, reports and data sets indicate that a substantial amount of career 
guidance activity takes place, and there is evidence to suggest the amount is increas- 
ing. However, the same sources indicate that in practice, career guidance takes 
many forms, most of them very limited. In order to provide a framework for 
designing comprehensive programs, this chapter reviews findings about the availabil- 
ity and use of the components of career guidance, first in school-based program- 
ming, then in other programming. 

A critical look at available sources of information leads to the following conclu- 
sions: 

■ Typical programs in the field seldom resemble the fully integrated, comprehen- 
sive career guidance called for by reformers and described in the preceding sec- 
tions. 

■ School-based programs are more likely than out-of-school programs to contain 
multiple elements of career guidance. 

■ Evaluations of the better articulated and structured models tend to find positive re- 
lationships between intervention and outcome, but suffer from. methodological 
shortcomings that render them useless beyond that general finding. 

■ Students in schools with high concentrations of disadvantaged youth tend to have 
greater access to vocational, occupational and career services than do students in 
wealthier schools, though these services are of questionable quality and may be in- 
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dicative of the tendency to track disadvantaged youth into vocational courses of 
study. 

■ The research consistently indicates that youth with lower socioeconomic status 
regularly seek career development services. 

■ Youth who have left the school system have access to training and job counseling 
mainly through JTPA-funded programs that officials and practitioners in the field 
often misconstrue as career guidance due to their tendency to apply the term to vir- 
tually any service or activity that addresses employment or job training. In fact, 
out-of-school youth have limited access to real career guidance. 

■ Even exemplary employment and training models often do not offer a full range 
of career guidance services. As they are currently configured, programs tend to 
provide a narrow band of preemployment skills and specific job training in an ef- 
fort to promote immediate employment gains rather than long-term career develop- 
ment. 



School-Based Career Guidance And Counseling 

No systematic data have been collected on the availability, use or effectiveness 
of career guidance services in the nation's school system (Barton, 1990). How- 
ever, P/PV's reconnaissance of currently available career guidance program- 
ming found that fully articulated, comprehensive career guidance programs have 
been implemented in only a small number of schools in selected states. Reported re- 
sults from such programs offer preliminary indications that they hold the potential 
to have important impacts on the school-to-work transition. 11 

Service Availability and Use 

In 1975, Willard Wirtz noted a consensus among educational observers that guid- 
ance and counseling are the weakest links in the school-to- work transition. Contem- 
porary observers do not find much evidence to dispute this perception: 

School counseling is the wailing wall of American education. It is a perennial 
target for criticism by both insiders and outsiders. Outsiders complain that it 
is ineffective, biased, and a waste of money. Insiders complain that the number 
of students per counselor and the weight of their non-counseling administrative 
duties render their task impossible (W.T. Grant, 1988:54). 



1 1 . Evaluative data from a sample of six comprehensive school-based career guidance programs were obtained from the 
following school systems: Churchill H.S., Eugene, Oregon; Moore Public Schools, Moore, Oklahoma; El Cajon Valley 
H.S., El Cajon, California; Neptune Township Public Schools, Neptune, New Jersey; Harrisburg H.S., Harrisburg. Oregon; 
and Mesa Public Schools, Mesa, Arizona. 
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The majority of career guidance services that do exist are found in school systems, 
as evidenced by the location of Career Information Delivery Systems (CIDS). 
NOICC defines CIDS as a computerized career information and guidance system 
sponsored and/or supported by the state affiliates of NOICC. While the number of 
CIDS sites in state Job Service offices, employment and training agencies and voca- 
tional rehabilitation service offices is growing, the majority are still located in 
schools and colleges. In a survey of all 50 states (Hopkins et al., 1992), NOICC 
found that 66.2 percent of all CIDS were in K-12 education settings. Only 12.3 per- 
cent were located in employment and training settings. Another 12.4 percent were 
located in libraries, correctional facilities, military bases and youth service bureaus. 

An indirect measure of which career guidance components are addressed in educa- 
tional settings is presented by Splete and Stewart (1990). They analyzed the ab- 
stracts of more than 1,500 citations in the ERIC data base that cited competency- 
based career development programs between 1980 and 1990. 12 The citations were 
coded according to which of the three major competency areas of comprehensive ca- 
reer guidance were addressed—self-knowledge, educational and occupational explo- 
ration, or career planning. They found the overwhelming majority of programs, 82 
percent, addressed the educational and occupational exploration competency. Only 
18 percent and 45 percent, respectively, addressed the competencies of self-knowl- 
edge and career planning. 

These findings tend to confirm that the vast majority of career guidance activities re- 
volve around the provision and exploration of career information and its relationship 
to education. Career planning as a fundamental tenet of career guidance is appar- 
ently neglected in over half of the programs cited. The small percentage of pro- 
grams addressing self-assessment and self-knowledge verifies the fact that few 
students receive the services and guidance needed to master these competencies. 
Fully formed career guidance programs are a rarity in American K-12 school sys- 
tems (Coy, 1991). 

Findings from Two Early Studies 

In 1981, ETS published A Survey of Career Information Systems in Secondary 
Schools, coauthored by Warren Chapman and Martin Katz. Perhaps the most com- 
prehensive survey of its kind, this study (cosponsored by the National Institute of 
Education and NOICC) created a baseline of solid information that can be used to ex- 
amine the availability of career information and counseling in schools. The data, 
collected in 1980, found that the vast majority of schools did have a full-time coun- 
selor on staff: only 6 percent had no counselor or full-time equivalent. 



12. Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC), sponsored by the Office of Educational Research and Information, is 
the world's largest educational data base and offers a number of products and services to the research community, 
including monthly abstract journals and computerized bibliographic searches. 
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However, career planning and job placement occupied the least amount of the 
counselors* time. Only one out of four surveyed said they spent more than 30 per- 
cent of their time on career planning; and only 4 percent of the counselors said they 
spent that much time on job placement More significant, almost half of all inner- 
city students had never talked with a counselor about occupations or careers* 

The ETS study went on to explore the differential availability and quality of career 
information resources in a cross-section of diverse schools* They found that while a 
wide variety of resources were available, the most common category cited was 
"bound references," found in 98 percent of the schools* 13 The most common single 
resource found in schools was the Occupational Outlook Handbook. Ninety-two 
percent of the schools had one or more copies of this unwieldy resource, though it is 
unclear whether all these volumes were up-to-date. 

When asked about the quality of the information contained in these resources, 
counselors, not surprisingly, identified the Handbook— the most frequently present 
resource-as the single best resource. Of schools having each type of resource avail- 
able, however, computer systems were most frequently selected as offering the high- 
est quality* 

Consistent with their extensive availability, the most frequently used resources were 
publications, especially reference books, used "at least a few times" by over 40 per- 
cent of students. Observing that the majority of career information was textual, the 
counselors were asked to name a resource that would "enable poor readers to get in- 
formation about occupations;" 28 percent were unable to designate one available to 
their students. The ETS researchers also cite compelling evidence that students did 
not avail themselves of the potential resources that were available. (See Table 

1.) 

Students in high-poverty areas were found to have talked more with counselors 
about where to get a job, while students in wealthier areas had greater access to and 
were more likely to use computerized systems. Students were generally more con- 
cerned with hard facts (e.g., immediate prerequisites for entry to jobs, expected earn- 
ings, job activities) than with long-range planning. Responsibility for maintenance 
of and formal contact with career information resources was assumed mainly by the 
guidance professionals. However, one-third of the schools had no acting director or 
head of career guidance. Less than 30 percent of the schools had an established com- 
mittee to review occupational information resources. The overwhelming majority of 
schools that had computerized systems had only one or two terminals, further limit- 
ing accessibility. 



13. Responses were classified into 13 categories (e.g., publications, computerized systems, audiovisual materials, contacts 
with school staff, coursework, school-arranged experiences, etc.). 
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Table 1 

NON-USE OF CAREER GUIDANCE RESOURCES 
BY STUDENTS 



Typo of Resource 


Percentage of Students Claiming They Never Used 
This Resource 


Reference books 


20 


Magazines 


25 


Pamphlets, briefs 


33 


Sorting cards 


33 


Films or videotapes 


39 


Computer-based systems 


50 


Microfiche 


50 


Talk with counselor 


50 


Course in career planning 


50 


Attended career day 


60 



Source: Chapman and Katz, 1981. 
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In general, the ETS study found that students tended to use a range of career plan- 
ning resources beyond those available in the school-for example, in the local li- 
brary, career center, state employment office, college, employment agency or 
military recruiting office. Most students claimed that their school's resources were 
insufficient. For example, only 30 percent of schools offered access to a career cen- 
ter, and only 16 percent of students had ever used one. On the other hand, 60 per- 
cent of the students had gone to the library to get occupational information. 

For many students, informal external resources provided all their occupational 
information. These resource people included relatives, friends, former students, em- 
ployment service personnel, employees, employers, college admission officers and 
military recruiters. Parents and friends were cited as the most powerful motivators 
for initiating a search for career information. Students talked with them far more fre- 
quently than with anyone else, though they may not have played a prominent role in 
providing specific information. 

Using an instrument developed by the American College Testing Program to collect 
data from a national sample of eighth- and llth-graders, Prediger and Sawyer 
(1986) reported on changes in several indicators of student career development since 
the mid-1970s. Their baseline study, conducted in 1973, confirmed that youth were 
seriously deficient in knowledge about the world of work and career planning and 
recommended that significant changes be made in the area of career guidance and 
placement. Their follow-up in 1983 points to a slow but steady rise in precollege ca- 
reer development activity: 

■ Since the mid-1970s, there had been an increase in the proportion of llth-graders 
who reported receiving "some" or "a lot" of career planning help. 

■ There was also an increase in the proportion of eighth- and llth-graders who re- 
ported "talking several times 1 ' with a counselor or teacher about career goals, inter- 
ests or abilities. 

■ Although the total remained low, there had been an increase in the proportion of 
students participating in school-based career planning activities. 

Analysis of the National Educational Longitudinal Survey 

In 1988, the NELS collected data from eighth-graders, their schools and parents on 
vocational counseling services and their use, at both the student and school level. 
Subsequent follow-ups were scheduled to take place at two-year intervals. P/PV ana- 
lyzed the base-year data (1988) and the first follow-up (1990). Data from the 1992 
follow-up were not available in time for inclusion in this report. 

Although the questions asked by NELS refer more to vocational education and aca- 
demic guidance than to career education and guidance, both surveys offer useful in- 
sights into what is available and used in today's schools. 
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To focus on the services available to disadvantaged youth, we made two kinds of 
comparisons in our analyses. We contrasted schools with high concentrations of 
disadvantaged youth (defined as 50 percent or more eligible for free or reduced- 
price lunch programs) with schools that have no disadvantaged students, allowing us 
to examine differences in career guidance activities that might be associated with 
the general income level of students attending the schools. We also compared indi- 
vidual students from different socioeconomic status (SES) backgrounds. 14 This al- 
lowed us to examine differences in propensity to use career guidance resources 
between low SES and high SES students. 

What Is Available to Eighth-Graders and What They Use 

The vast majority of eighth-graders in the survey attended schools that offer aca- 
demic and behavioral problem counseling. (See Table 2.) However, only slightly 
more than half (57%) attended schools that offer vocational counseling. About one- 
fifth of eighth-graders went to schools that have vocational education clubs. 

Students in wealthier schools had the least access to vocational counseling: only 30 
percent of the schools with no students on free/reduced-price lunch offered such ac- 
cess. In contrast, 58 percent of the schools with more than half of their students in 
lunch programs had access to vocational counseling. Likewise, in schools with 
more students receiving free or reduced-price lunches, students were more likely to 
have access to vocational education clubs. 

Only around 4 percent of eighth-graders had participated in one or more vocational 
education clubs in some capacity, and only one-fifth had met with their guidance 
counselor to discuss occupational or career issues; however, a substantial majority 
of students (62%) had spoken with another adult about jobs or careers after high 
school. (See Table 3.) Regardless of the concentration of disadvantaged youth in 
school, students were much more likely to seek guidance outside of school. This pat- 
tern of guidance-seeking behavior was also evident for individual students across 
SES levels. (See Table 4.) 

The NELS data further indicate that in all cases, youth in less affluent schools and 
from lower SES levels tended to seek career guidance more than students from the 
most affluent schools and wealthier backgrounds. (See Tables 3 and 4.) 

Increased Services and Use by Tenth-Graders 

On average, access to career-related guidance increased as students in the survey 
moved from the junior to senior high school level. Only 5.7 percent of the schools 
in the lOth-grade NELS follow-up had no recognizable vocational counseling pro- 
gram, down from 43 percent at the eighth-grade level. In 1990, 90 percent of 10th- 



1 4. An SES index was constructed for each student using the following data from the parent questionnaire: father's and 
mother's educational levels; father's and mother's occupations; and family income. 
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Table 2 

AVAILABILITY OF COUNSELING 
AND VOCATIONAL CLUBS TO EIGHTH-GRADERS 





Reported by Administrators in: 


Counseling and Vocational Clubs 


All Schools 


Schools with No 
Students on Lunch 
Program 


Schools with More 
Than Half of 
Students 
on Lunch 




(100% of sample) 


(12% of sample) 


(15% of sample) 


Academic Counseling 


90% 


76% 


90% 


Behavioral Counseling 


95 


91 


95 


Vocational Counseling 


57 


30 


58 


Vocational Education Clubs 


21 


6 


26 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, NELS, 1988: Base Year. 



Table 3 

EIGHTH-GRADERS REPORTING 
THEY TALKED ABOUT JOBS/CAREERS 





Reported by Eighth-Graders in: 


Talked With: 


All Schools 
(100% of Sample) 


Schools with 
No Students on Lunch 
Program 

(12% of sample) 


Schools with More Than 
Half of Students on Lunch 
(15% of sample) 


Counselor 


20% 


13% 


25% 


Teacher 


23 


19 


32 


Other Adult 


62 


58 


68 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, NELS, 1988: Base Year. 
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Table 4 



EIGHTH-GRADERS REPORTING 
THEY TALKED ABOUT JOBS/CAREERS 
BY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 





Socioeconomic Status Quartile 


Talked With: 


Highest 
(D 


(2) 


(3) 


Lowest 
(4) 


Counselor 


16% 


19% 


21% 


25% 


Teacher 


20 


23 


24 


28 


Other Adult 


56 


63 


62 


65 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, NELS, 1988: Base Year. 
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grade students attended schools that had a career information center, the only compo- 
nent consistent with our definition of career guidance. 15 (See Table 5.) This repre- 
sents a significant increase over the 30 percent availability reported by Chapman 
and Katz in 1981. 

Overall, students in the schools with the highest concentration of disadvantaged stu- 
dents had more access to each resource category. That poor schools appear so 
resource-rich may appear paradoxical, but with the exception of "Career Information 
Centers," the identified resources are specifically vocational. This may be indica- 
tive of the tendency reported in the educational literature to steer at-r;sk youth away 
from academic programs and toward vocational ones. 

Turning to the issue of use of these resources, information concerning students* 
conversations about jobs or careers with counselors, teachers and other adults was 
not available in the first follow-up. The overwhelming majority of students (83%) 
had not taken any coursework in career education. School administrators estimated 
that 69 percent of students used the career information center, a significant increase 
over the 16 percent reported eight years earlier by ETS. However, while students in 
the schools with the highest concentration of disadvantaged youth had the greatest 
access to career information centers, the NELS data indicate that these students 
made slightly less use of the centers than did students in schools with the lowest con- 
centrations of at-risk youth. (See Table 6.) 

The NELS data confirm that most counseling that takes place in schools is academic 
or psychological. Schools are not ensuring that their students receive the level of ed- 
ucational and counseling services needed to serve those headed straight to work. 
Low proportions of students take coursework in career education or participate in 
the career development activities that are available. 

Quality of Services Available 

According to a qualitative examination of school-based guidance conducted by the 
Commission on Pre-College Guidance and Counseling (1986), services available to 
high school students are typically "too little, too late." The Commission found, 
among other things, that counselors have responsibilities that extend far beyond stu- 
dent preparation for postgraduation placement. Provision of career information and 
guidance is only one small— and low-priority— aspect of their job. 

In most urban schools, counselors* time is divided between two extremes: those 
who are in trouble and those who are assertively pursuing postsecondary school op- 
portunities. In some urban areas, as many as 600 to 700 students are assigned a sin- 
gle counselor. In suburban school districts, on the other hand, attention is focused 



1 5. Administrators in the least affluent schools displayed the highest levels of uncertainty c: . iceming the resources at their 
disposal. Since only 70 percent of these administrators responded to this question, the actual percentage of schools with 
career information centers might range from 63 to 93 percent Such uncertainty raises questions about the quality of 
direction and guidance youth in these schools receive. 
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Table 5 

AVAILABILITY OF SCHOOL-BASED CAREER, 
VOCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL RESOURCES 





Reported by Administrators in: 


Resource 


All Schools 


Schools with No 
Students on Lunch 
Program 


Schools with More 
Than Half of 
Students 
on Lunch 




(100% of sample) 


(10% of sample) 


(9% of sample) 


Career Information Center 


90% 


77% 


90% 


FTA/FHA/FFA* 


89 


68 


90 


Vocational Education Clubs 


60 


24 


56 


Occupational Training Center 


39 


24 


59 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, NELS, 1990: First Follow-Up. 

'Future Teachers of America, Future Homemakers of America and Future Farmers of America 



Table 6 

TENTH-GRADE STUDENTS' USE OF SCHOOL-BASED 
CAREER/OCCUPATIONAL RESOURCES 



Career/Occupational Resource 


All Schools 
(100% of sample) 


Schools with No 
Students on Lunch 
Program 

(10% of sample) 


Schools with More 
Than Half of 
Students 
on Lunch 
(9% of sample) 


REPORTED BY ADMINISTRATION 


Career Information Center 


69% 


63% 


59% 


Occupational Training Center 


39 


9 


35 


REPORTED BY STUDENTS 


Coursework in Career Education 


17 


13 


18 


FTA/FHA/FFA a 


10 


4 


14 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, NELS, 1990: First Follow-Up. 

'Future Teachers of America, Future Homemakers of America and Future Farmers of America. 
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almost exclusively on helping students prepare for college. Career guidance or assis- 
tance in the transition to work receives short shrift. In some rural districts, no coun- 
selor is assigned to the school or a counselor travels around a region. 

Such findings have led researchers from ETS (Chapman and Katz 1983) and else- 
where to a harsh conclusion— that a coherent curriculum for career decision-making 
does not exist in the public schools. Students lack a mechanism for relating objec- 
tive facts to themselves as decision-makers. In practice, the ETS authors conclude, 
there has been a failure to recognize the difference between instruction and guid- 
ance. While both aim to provide knowledge, develop understanding and build com- 
petencies, guidance requires that a substantial portion of the knowledge come from 
the learner. The learner is part of the content. His or her values, aptitudes and re- 
sources influence the selection and viability of occupational goals. What has been 
lacking is an explicit decision-making strategy that helps young people interpret and 
use career-related information. There is widespread agreement that school-based 
counseling programs neglect the non-college bound, ignore the critical nature of the 
school-to-work transition phase and lack services to meet the special needs of disad- 
vantaged youth. 

Career Guidance In Employment 
And Training Programs 

This section examines the range of career guidance services in the contemporary 
employment and training system. Perhaps not surprisingly, career guidance services 
offered through JTPA-funded programs are often delivered in school settings. 

In 1990, Berkeley Planning Associates (BPA), in conjunction with P/PV (BP A, forth- 
coming), undertook to describe the range and variation of programs serving youth 
under JTPA. Eighty-nine programs in 25 SDAs were reviewed. About one-third of 
them were found to treat youth the same as adult clients. Only 40 percent of the 
SDAs sampled had "comprehensive and coherent" strategies for serving both in- 
school and out-of-school youth. 

It was found that SDAs with distinct youth policies (16 of the 25) tended to be 
driven by Youth Employment Competencies (YECs) 16 rather than performance stan- 
dards. Two of the four major YECs— Preemployment (PE) and Work Maturity 
(WM)— parallel those found in the educational and occupational exploration compo- 
nent of career guidance. (See Table 9 on page 38.) 



16. These are Preemployment Skills. Work Maturity. Basic Education and Job-Specific Skills. 
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The BPA report described curricula for the JTPA competencies as sometimes boring 
to youth and ineffective, and little evidence indicated that the SDAs sampled offered 
any further career awareness or guidance activities, or support services. Both ends 
of the career guidance spectrum, self-knowledge and planning, were neglected. 

Overall, a third of the programs indicated that placement, not competency attain- 
ment, was their primary goal, even for in-school participants. Many of the providers 
claimed this goal was imposed on them by the SDAs and disagreed with the empha- 
sis on getting jobs for this population. Although federal guidelines recognize place- 
ment is not the only outcome, a significant number of SDAs continue to require it. 

Remarkably little evidence of career guidance beyond the two competencies could 
be found. Of the 37 in-school providers offering one or more YECs, only two 
combined instruction with a definable career awareness/exploration component. 

In the case of the 51 out-of-school providers surveyed, the information concerning 
career guidance is even sketchier. The most common types of activity were occupa- 
tional skills training and preemployment/work maturity competency training, though 
not all providers tested for these competencies. The quality of the training was gen- 
erally characterized as good, as was the match between training curricula and partici- 
pants. Yet, in some SDAs, the choices of training programs were severely limited. 
For example, only six providers offered tryout employment. A small number of pro- 
viders did offer life-skills training as a separate training service, but it is unclear to 
what degree career planning was addressed in these programs. No providers identi- 
fied career guidance as a specific goal or programmatic theme. 

The BPA study provides little reason to believe that fully formed career guidance 
programs are in operation under JTPA. In an effort to cross-check these data, we 
spoke with administrators in 20 SDAs in 10 states that are part of our STEP network 
and account for over 50 percent of JTPA expenditures. Because we focused atten- 
tion on career guidance in our conversations with SDA officials, initial responses to 
our queries suggested that "career guidance" pervaded youth programs. 

However, there is reason to doubt the accuracy of these responses in regard to what 
is classified as career guidance. The range of programs offered by SDA officials as 
examples of career guidance was broad enough to include virtually every type of ser- 
vice provided by the SDAs, from tryout employment to occupational skills training. 
Indeed, due to diffuse definitions concerning what qualifies as career guidance, a 
common response was "all our programs offer career guidance." 

A small number of officials were more tempered in their responses. They stated that 
while programs were intended to deliver career guidance, their SDA was unable to 
offer the amount and kind of career guidance actually needed by their clients. The 
following response seems to accurately describe the circumstances that pertain to 
SDAs generally: 
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We do all we can. We have a strong partnership with education, but we can't 
do much career guidance. We believe the "front line" in career guidance is the 
education system. JTPA has to serve a whole spectrum of people. We have a 
small staff here. There are always competing demands for resources, but only 
a fixed resource base. 

After further probing, patterns similar to those described in the BPA report were 
discovered. For the most part, programs characterized as having "strong" career 
guidance components focused on in-school youth. Typically cited were the local 
version of Jobs for America's Graduates or various school-to-work programs. A 
small number of programs for out-of-school youth contained elements of occupa- 
tional exploration and self-assessment. These activities were often described as oc- 
curring "parallel to" or "in addition to" job training. Out-of-school programs tended 
to be described as "work-focused" or "workplace-oriented." None could be charac- 
terized as providing comprehensive career guidance. 

Difficulties exist in trying to formulate an accurate picture of what is actually taking 
place in the JTPA system with respect to career guidance: the evidence is fragmen- 
tary, the range of definitions applied by respondents is wide and a gap between pol- 
icy and practice is likely to exist. Neither of the two efforts reported here claims to 
measure the true extent and nature of career guidance in the JTPA system, but they 
do support inferences that lead to the following conclusions: 

1. JTPA and SDA officials believe that career guidance is an important service to 
offer JTPA participants. 

2. Virtually all SDA officials we contacted believe the JTPA system offers career 
guidance to its participants. 

3. Certain features of career guidance do appear in services provided through JTPA- 
funded programs. 

4. These services rarely, if ever, correspond with the comprehensive model of career 
guidance. 

Evaluation And Evidence Of Effectiveness 

The weaknesses of the existing evaluation research literature are well-docu- 
mented (e.g., Splete and Miller, 1981; Tittle, 1982; Campbell et al., 1983). A 
small set of observations characterizes the entire field: 

■ Rigorously conducted experimental evaluations are extremely rare. 
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■ Studies have rarely compared the outcomes of one program with those of either a 
control group or other counseling programs, thus have yielded information on pro- 
gram effectiveness but not the relative effectiveness of different approaches. 

■ Evidence regarding the impact of specific career guidance interventions on indi- 
vidual students is either inconclusive or incomplete. 

■ Remarkable diversity and creativity have been used in measuring the effects of ca- 
reer guidance programs. 17 

■ Despite variation in measurement, the cumulative data indicate that participation 
in career guidance programs appears to produce beneficial outcomes. 1 * 

Solid national-level data on program effectiveness are difficult to accumulate. The 
best example is offered by Hotchkiss and Vetter (1987), who used High School and 
Beyond data to test the effects of career guidance and counseling on employment 
and education outcomes. Schools were distinguished by the differential emphasis of 
their career guidance program on counseling versus occupational information. 
When coded in this manner, the authors found that youth in the schools character- 
ized as "counseling intensive" tended to have higher career goals and higher levels 
of college enrollment than those in the occupational information group. On the 
other hand, youth attending schools that emphasized "occupational information" had 
lower growth on achievement test scores. Thus, students in schools that conformed 
to the current definition of career guidance, which is based on counseling, experi- 
enced better outcomes than students in schools emphasizing the obsolete, informa- 
tion-based version. 19 

A stream of small-scale evaluation research projects took place in the late 1970s in 
an effort to assess the flourishing career education movement. By the early 1980s, a 
number of widely disseminated reviews had confirmed the general utility of career 
guidance. Spokane and Oliver (1983), who limited their review to 52 studies that 
made treatment and nontreatment comparisons, provide a powerful example. Their 
investigation confirmed the general finding that most interventions had "some bene- 
ficial effects" that ease the transition to work or further education. Yet their finding 
that the "outcome status" of the average client receiving "any type" of vocational in- 
tervention exceeded that of 80 percent of the controls highlights the fact that few dif- 
ferences in effectiveness are found among the diverse treatments. In line with 



1 7. The following are just some of the dependent variables that were used in the studies we examined for this report: job 
interview skills; exploratory behaviors; decision-making difficulty; problem-solving ability; perceptions of occupations; 
satisfaction in occupational choice; anxiety level; mature coping strategies; and number of alternatives considered. Many 
others have been proposed. 

18. See, for example, Mangum, 1991; Bloch, 1989;Crites, 1967; Prediger and Sawyer, 1986; Campbell eta)., 1983; Spokane 
and Oliver, 1983; Bucknam and Brand, 1983; Pinson et al. ( 1981 ; Herr, 1979; and Miller, 1991 . 

19. Significantly, Hotchkiss and Vetter (1987:57) were compelled to comment on a pattern of effects involving nonguidanc* 
variables. The fact that status, background, race and gender influence career outcomes, they contend, is a salient finding 
for guidance providers. They propose that "one of the goals of guidance might well be to reduce the influence of 
background on career outcomes." 
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earlier criticisms, they insist that more analytical work needs to be done to improve 
our understanding of treatment effects. 

Pinson et al. (1981) present two particularly relevant findings in their review. Their 
analysis focused on what they termed "depressed communities"--areas with high un- 
employment, little or no new industry and large proportions of poor residents. 
They cite evidence that guidance and counseling programs in these areas were 
particularly effective. They found that when career guidance accompanied the deliv- 
ery of other services for at-risk youth, recidivism rates were lowered, school atten- 
dance increased, educational and career goals were more firmly articulated and 
pursued and placement rates increased. 

The authors go on to say that when these programs used specific approaches that in- 
clude peer counseling, employer and parental involvement and career-oriented 
instruction, they produced consistently high levels of success. Enhanced outcomes 
for at-risk youth were also increased when guidance programs were integrated with 
vocational skills programs. Graduates of these programs were more likely to hold 
onto their jobs, obtain work quickly, transfer job skills and objectives across career 
fields and remain attractive to their employers. 

In one of the most extensive reviews, Campbell et al. (1983) examined more than 
200 studies of interventions intended to enhance career development. However, in 
contrast to Spokane and Oliver's limited sample, these authors note that most stud- 
ies they included did not qualify as "rigorous experimental investigations." 

The studies were categorized according to one of five major outcome dimensions the 
programs sought to effect. The researchers then tallied the number in each category 
that reported positive results. The proportion of studies reporting positive results is 
overwhelming, but the ability to report at least some level of perceived improvement 
is likely a function of the numerous ways in which outcomes have been measured. 

Campbell et al. summarized their conclusions as follows: 

■ The preponderance of evidence suggests that career guidance interventions 
achieve their intended objectives if guidance personnel are given the opportunity 
to provide structured guidance interventions in a systematic, developmental se- 
quence. 

■ Career guidance has been successful in assisting individuals from a wide range of 
populations and in diverse settings. 

■ The number and variety of career interventions has greatly increased, giving prac- 
titioners a larger pool of treatments from which to draw. 

In sum, research on the effectiveness of specific career guidance and counseling pro- 
grams has generally indicated positive, encouraging results. To verify these results, 
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P/PV conducted a review of evaluation studies published within the past 10 years. 
Culled from an ERIC document search, a sample of nine evaluation studies was 
closely examined. A summary of the nine studies appears in Table 7. 

Virtually all the evaluation studies we reviewed showed evidence of program 
effectiveness. In contrast to the bulk of evaluative research that limits outcome mea- 
sures to short-term cognitive and attitudinal gains, all but one of the studies in our 
sample collected data on observable behaviors, such as employment, school atten- 
dance and seeking career information. These studies reported positive correlations 
between career interventions and these performance outcomes. 

Further analysis of this small sample of studies resulted in general conclusions that 
are consistent with those found by analysts synthesizing a much larger sample of 
evaluation studies. In sum: 

■ The available data on these programs incorporating elements of career guidance 
show generally positive outcomes. 

■ Although three studies report comparative data on nontreatment groups, no stud- 
ies in the sample used a rigorous, experimental design of random assignment to 
treatment and nontreatment groups. 

■ Putting aside the treatment-only studies to look strictly at those studies that pro- 
vide comparative data, the overall pattern remains consistently positive. 

■ It is very difficult to define in a succinct manner what "positive outcomes" refer 
to because the diversity of measures confounds the findings. 

While the overall pattern of positive outcomes is consistent, the methodological 
inadequacies cannot be ignored. We simply cannot rely on these studies, either indi- 
vidually or in aggregate, to provide us with definitive conclusions. The positive 
findings, however, indicate that a large-scale controlled evaluation is warranted. 
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Career Guidance Program Site Visits 

In an effort to identify potential exemplary programs, I7PV conducted a broad 
search of computerized bibliographic data bases for all materials related to career 
guidance for disadvantaged youth, with a particular focus on reports containing 
evaluative information. We also obtained and reviewed summaries of all programs 
identified by the Department of Education's National Diffusion Network, Addi- 
tional programs were identified through reconnaissance by P/PV and recommenda- 
tions from experts in the field. The criteria used to select programs for potential 
review were that the program: (1) offer at least one identifiable element of career 
guidance; (2) target disadvantaged youth; (3) could provide evidence of program ef- 
fectiveness; (4) have been recognized by another agency as exemplary* 

Thirty-six program descriptions obtained through the search were reviewed and 
coded according to the four criteria. Based on the available documentation, eight of 
the 36 programs met three or more of the criteria. Telephone interviews provided 
the additional information needed to narrow the list further. The programs we found 
were typically located in low-poverty, suburban, secondary educational settings. 
The vast majority of programs worked with students in either a school-within-a- 
school program, an alternative school or a traditional school setting* Four programs 
that best met our selection criteria were visited; these were Maryland Tomor- 
row/Project Success; DeLaSalle; City-As-School; and PRO-100. A summary of 
these programs appears in Table 8. 

Each of these programs has demonstrated success with its target populations. In gen- 
eral, dropout rates declined, while attendance, motivation, life skills and future plan- 
ning increased. The scant data on longer-term outcomes suggest cnat the benefits 
may persist. Each program boasts powerful and unique qualities that account for its 
effectiveness. To varying degrees, the four programs share the following traits: 

1. Career guidance is not compartmentalized and targets youth in ninth grade 
or earlier. Exemplary programs utilize an integrated sequence of career develop- 
ment activities (self-exploration, information gathering, hands-on experience and 
decision-making components) rather than one-shot approaches occurring late in 
the school career (i.e., late adolescence). Career guidance competencies are devel- 
oped as part of the educational experience. They are "built in" rather than "added 
on." PRO-100 coaches claim that equal amounts of career guidance take place 
during the work and curricular components of the program. More important, the 
activities are tailored to the age and stage of participants. 

2. The connection between education and employment is emphasized. All pro- 
grams visited seek to help students understand the relationships between their cur- 
rent status, their planned occupational futures and their educational needs. They 
link education, knowledge and skills to economic, personal and social rewards. 
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In short, students learn the value of education. This is especially important for 
those who have either failed in or left the traditional educational system. All four 
of the programs visited provide opportunities for youth to gain work experience 
and reflect on these experiences in a guided, controlled environment. 21 

3. A limited caseload for counselors, advisors, mentors or coaches allows for 
individualized attention. Firsthand observation of these programs confirms their 
low adult-to-youth ratios. Delivery is individualized to ensure both the quality of 
program content and youth's positive relationships with adult authority figures. 
Given the career development needs of the participants, easy and consistent ac- 
cess to counselors is critical. All four programs have mechanisms that provide 
for continuity of relationships between youth and individual members of the coun- 
seling staff. 

4. Coalitions linking programs to businesses, parents and community agencies 
are fostered and developed. Outreach to these partners helps ease the load of 
counseling and guidance and connects youth to the adult worlds of work, family 
and civic responsibility. Adults outside school settings play particularly impor- 
tant roles in guiding youth's career decisions. Each constituency contributes to 
the delivery of the program and has a stake in its success. "The need for truly col- 
laborative working relationships. ..is clear," claims Ken Hoyt (1991a:p.43). "This 
is not something the education system can do by itself." The Maryland Tomorrow 
and City-As-School programs provide especially valuable lessons in the efficacy 
of reaching out to local businesses and CBOs. 

Implications Of Career Guidance Research 
For JTPA Youth Programming 

Given the concern for long-term educational and career development (of which 
employability is only one aspect), exemplary school-based career guidance pro- 
grams generally result in highly structured, integrated curricula with relatively 
high standards, taught by trained, certified faculty and guidance personnel. 

In contrast, JTPA programs are mandated to provide short-term skill training leading 
to immediate job placement and earnings gain. Consequently, JTPA programs tend 
to be shorter, more flexible, geared toward less academically proficient students, nar- 
rower in focus and staffed by trainers without the credentials or certification of typi- 
cal vocational education teachers and career guidance personnel. 



21. The significance of actual or simulated work experience has long been a topic of considerable attention. Recently, in a 
major study by University of Chicago/NORC (Bidwell et al., 1992:84), researchers assert that the experience of work is 
more salient to teen career clarity than age differences, ascribed characteristics or social influences. Likewise, the 
SCANS Commission (1991) contends that the most effective way to teach the new workplace basics is in the context of 
real -life situations that are relevant to the real world of work. 
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The populations served also differ: career guidance programs serve general in- 
school populations, whiL*h may include the disadvantaged; JTPA serves only eco- 
nomically disadvantaged and mostly out-of-school youth. 

And there are significant differences in goals. Career guidance is evaluated in terms 
of a wide range of outcomes, of which employment is only one. Positive outcomes 
may include school retention, continuing education, improved basic skills, mastery 
of diverse competencies including life skills, etc. JTPA programs place more empha- 
sis on employment-related outcomes (e.g., relationship of training to job obtained, 
job status and ability to meet employers' needs) but focus mainly on earnings. These 
differences-plus differences in funding, program eligibility, reporting requirements 
and "turf" issues-have historically created barriers to coordinating the two systems. 

Recently, however, there have been signs of a desire within both fields to link career 
development and employment/training (Kinoshita, 1987). Findings from a national 
sample of educators produced the following recommendations to JTPA administra- 
tors (Lewis, 1987): expand their concept of training; shift focus from on-the-job 
training to more in-depth instruction; reduce documentation and paperwork to sim- 
plify the process of serving JTPA clients; conduct more joint planning; and keep an 
open mind when selecting service providers. 

NOICC's Career Development Guidelines suggest opportunities to link career 
development and employment and training. The National Career Development 
Guidelines project, launched in 1986, represents a major nationwide effort to foster 
career development at all levels of education. The guidelines present a competency- 
based approach to career development that serves as a blueprint for states, schools, 
colleges and human service agencies to plan quality career guidance and counseling 
programs. 

From the federal perspective, the guidelines can provide assistance in developing 
legislation and regulations related to career development programs. When standards 
that are based on the guidelines are used, legislators and administrators will gain a 
better sense of the accomplishments of career development programs. Such informa- 
tion can influence policy decisions about the use of resources (cf. NOICC, Career 
Development Awareness Guide, n.d., p. 4). 

Among career development professionals, the NOICC project has been received 
with guarded optimism. While it offers the tools and framework for significant re- 
form, the project's small scale reflects a circumscribed commitment on the part of 
the federal government. Its $10.4 million budget is considered small in comparison 
with the major career education movement, which reached its peak in the late 
1970s. 22 



22 The recently funded National Career Development Institute provides another example. The Institute, established to 
provide much needed preservice and in-service training and technical assistance to school personnel in all 50 states and 
U.S. territories, must accomplish its ambitious goals on a budget of $600,000. 
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A recent report issued by the Center on Education and Training for Employment 
(Splete and Stewart, 1990) recommends that the National Career Development 
Guidelines be widely disseminated to all career development providers at all age 
levels, so there is a common language and structure on which to build or improve 
comprehensive career guidance programs. 

Of particular interest are the career development competencies specified in the 
Guidelines that culminate in the skills youth need to effectively engage in personal 
career planning. These cover the areas of self-knowledge, educational and occupa- 
tional exploration and career planning. It is possible to compare the 12 NOICC com- 
petencies with the JTPA Preemployment and Work Maturity Competencies, which 
are designed to enhance participant employability. Table 9 compares the JTPA com- 
petencies and their corresponding skills, and the three major competencies identified 
by NOICC. It indicates that the bulk of JTPA competencies are concerned mainly 
with educational and occupational exploration. Self-knowledge and career planning 
receive much less attention in the JTPA competencies. 

Solid research documenting the effectiveness of the model proposed by NOICC has 
yet to be published. A preliminary report on the lessons learned from the pilot study 
appears in Miller (1991). The rigorous measurement of contemporary program out- 
comes is necessary to determine the career development progress of students and 
workers, especially the disadvantaged. Yet rigorous evaluation has often been a ne- 
glected aspect of program design. Only now are the various states beginning to de- 
velop comprehensive evaluation plans. 

Summary 

When asked whether the available career guidance activities meet the needs of 
the at-risk population, Ken Hoyt, former Director of Career Education with 
the Department of Education, stated: 

The general answer to this question must be a resounding NO!. . . Their total 
environment provides them with negative attitudes toward work, workers, and 
working. Until and unless we begin at the elementary school level. . . there is 
no way that adequate career development assistance can be made available to 
at-risk youth. 7 * 

Disadvantaged youth, disproportionately exposed to risk factors, comprise the fast- 
est growing segment of the work force. Virtually all observers conclude that youth- 
serving agencies need more resources to address the needs of this growing 
population. While some data indicate a rise in the proportion of students taking part 
in school-based career development activities overall, other data indicate that 



23. Personal correspondence from September 22, 1992. 
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resources both in and outside the school system are stretched far beyond their ability 
to meet the needs of all students. Many fear that those most in need of high-quality 
career services may be those least likely to receive them. 

Most of what is defined as career guidance occurs in the school system. However, 
current school-based counseling programs are geared primarily toward those plan- 
ning to attend college. Career planning and job placement are low priorities for 
most school-based counselors. 

Attempts to determine the level of career guidance activity in the employment/train- 
ing system disclosed little beyond superficial provision of basic occupational infor- 
mation and specific job training. Although a guidance component is often built into 
a larger vocational or occupational program, the services tend to be unsystematic, 
unstandardized add-ons. 

Research on the effectiveness of career guidance, has indicated consistently positive 
results. Exemplary programs seek to integrate the diffuse elements of career guid- 
ance into a coherent and comprehensive package. The strategies employed support 
the conclusion of the National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
(NCRVE) (cited in Employment and Training Reporter (ETR), August 19, 
1992:974), that career guidance may require significant redefinition: 

Instead of an ancillary department or series of fragmented and event-oriented 
activities (e.g., career day), the guidance program is restructured into an or- 
ganized sequence of activities designed to help students learn how to plan and 
develop their careers. 

But a critical look at the data on existing program content and structure confirms 
that what is now available is not comprehensive career guidance. Instead, one finds 
only isolated and fragmented services and activities. Thus, while counselors and 
mentors, information resources and career centers, training programs and vocational 
clubs provide youth with the ingredients of career guidance, the national picture 
lacks any sense of coherence. The recent thrust, and current challenge, is to com- 
bine these elements into a coherent system that meets the needs of all youth. Thus, 
while it is possible to document growing services and activities, they do not repre- 
sent a comprehensive guidance program. 

Moreover, the existing services tend to go underutilized. Significant numbers of 
youth with access to multiple forms of career guidance appear not to take full advan- 
tage of them. They turn instead to resources outside the school— namely, parents, 
peers and firsthand experience. This may reflect the general lack of priority for ca- 
reer guidance within the nation's schools. Students are left to decide on their own 
what resources to access and when. More profoundly, they may not be provided 
with any reason to seek career information, and indeed, may even be discouraged 
when trying. 
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IV. Findings, Opportunities 
And Recommendations 



s a national priority, career guidance in education and training has risen and 



fallen in relative terms rather than appearing and disappearing altogether. Fed- 



eral policy has encouraged the expansion of career guidance but has failed to 
provide adequate support for comprehensive implementation. As a result, schools 
have remained the locus of guidance activities. Even within school guidance depart- 
ments, however, job counseling, career guidance and postgraduation planning for 
work-bound youth remain low priorities. 

In contrast to the U.S., most developed countries have highly structured institutional 
arrangements to help young people make the transition from education to employ- 
ment. Observers point to European examples of the apprenticeship system or the 
Japanese school system's practice of aggressively referring students to employers as 
prime examples of integrated systems. In other countries, there is either a strong em- 
ployment counseling and job placement function within the school system or a labor 
market authority working in cooperation with the schools (Barton, 1990:22). In the 
U.S., however, such practices occur in only a small number of innovative schools. 

Somehow, most high school graduates muddle through. About half enter college, 
though only half complete a four-year degree. A large proportion of the "forgotten 
half 1 who do not enroll in college encounter obstacles to careers in the primary 
labor market. And some 20 to 30 percent of our student body will leave the school 
system before graduation— unmotivated, unskilled and unprepared. These are the 
youth who often slip through the rather large holes in the school-to-work transition 
"system"~a loosely knit safety net designed not to catch everyone, but rather to pro- 
vide a series of handholds for the agile and fortunate few who are able to catch on. 

This report concludes that disadvantaged youth need an effective, integrated system 
of career guidance that offers a wide range of services and activities designed to 
help them manage their personal career development process. In addition to offer- 
ing a strong academic base, monitored work experience and job-readiness training, a 
comprehensive system must incorporate a well-articulated, multiyear sequence of ca- 
reer guidance activities (de Lone, 1992). 
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Findings 

Definitions and Structure 

■ In practice, there is considerable confusion about what constitutes career guid- 
ance. School-based guidance counseling is often narrowly defined as helping 
high school students make decisions about college. Career counseling outside the 
school system, meanwhile, has been broadly defined as anything leading to preem- 
ployment training. 

■ Within the field of career development, there is a growing consensus as to what ca- 
reer guidance should be: a comprehensive system of sequential activities avail- 
able to youth and adults throughout their life span. 

■ A comprehensive career guidance program consists of three essential components: 

1. Self-knowledge and self-awareness, achieved through guided examination of 
personal values, interests and goals; 

2. Educational and occupational exploration, achieved through thepresentation 
and integration of high-quality information and direct experience; and 

3. Decision-making and career planning, achieved through active guidance that 
leads to understanding the interrelationships between the self and the world, 
and the development of skills to make realistic choices and rational decisions. 

■ The NOICC career development guidelines offer a common language and a set of 
useful tools that can assist in developing legislation and regulations related to ca- 
reer development programs. The guidelines represent professional consensus in 
three main areas: Student/Adult Competencies and Indicators; Organizational Ca- 
pabilities; and Personnel Requirements. 

Need 

■ Experts agree that young people need opportunities to grow in self-knowledge, ex- 
plore career options and develop decision-making and career planning skills. 
Youth also need access to work-related experiences that stimulate career deci- 
sions. Specific job training and placement alone can serve only short-term goals 
and may not meet the needs of developing adolescents. 

■ The competencies that career guidance programs seek to instill apply to all youth, 
though the needs of the at-risk are particularly acute. The theoretical literature 
suggests that comprehensive career guidance programs may provide benefits of 
special importance to the development of at-risk youth, addressing areas of self- 
concept, knowledge and interpersonal relations. 
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■ Many work-bound at-risk youth are in critical need of immediate and realistic ca- 
reer plans. A key problem disadvantaged youth face is the lack of informal infor- 
mation sources and neiworks that other young people can access to help guide 
decisions about jobs and careers. Without sound information sources in their fam- 
ilies and neighborhoods, disadvantaged youth may turn to unrealistic and mis- 
leading sources. 

Effectiveness 

■ The effects of career guidance are rarely documented carefully. Methodological 
shortcomings and confounding effect measures limit our ability to draw conclu- 
sions concerning the relative effectiveness of specific interventions. Better re- 
search is required. 

■ However, the cumulative research points to positive benefits of career guidance 
and counseling programs. Over two decades of evaluation, career interventions 
have consistently been shown to produce positive gains. 

Availability 

■ Conclusions concerning availability and use of career guidance services must be 
qualified. First, survey indicators are limited. They capture vocational and occu- 
pational resources better than career guidance, at least as defined in this report. 
Second, responses to questions concerning career guidance services from adminis- 
trators in disadvantaged schools are based on only 70 percent of the sample, as op- 
posed to 87 percent for the most affluent schools. 

■ Whether the focus is on the educational system or the JTPA system, comprehen- 
sive career guidance is rarely found. 

Most programs that contain elements of career guidance are found in school sys- 
tems. But schools are effectively segregated from adult life and the world of 
work, and students often fail to see the relationship between their school experi- 
ence (academic achievement) and some identifiable next step beyond school (em- 
ployment). 

■ NELS data indicate that students in schools with the highest concentrations of dis- 
advantaged youth tend to have greater access to vocational, occupational and ca- 
reer services than do students in schools with the lowest concentrations. 

■ Career guidance activity is concentrated in the high school years, in contrast to es- 
tablished theory calling for early intervention. For many students, school coun- 
seling is "too little, too late." 

■ In too many schools, the guidance and counseling program consists of a set of 
loosely related services performed by overburdened counselors. 

■ The elements of career guidance found in JTPA are usually limited and seldom 
constitute true career guidance. Providers believe they offer career guidance ser- 
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vices, but for the most part, they are referring to activities that promote informa- 
tional and technical knowledge rather than transformational behaviors and under- 
standings. 

Use 

■ In general, the limited school-based career guidance services currently available 
are not reaching youth. Data collected by ETS and NELS indicate that significant 
numbers of youth have never taken a course in career education, sought career in- 
formation, attended a career day or spoken with a counselor about future career 
options. Given the qualifications mentioned above, the data from NELS is consis- 
tent with earlier studies that indicate that youth from lower socioeconomic levels 
regularly seek career development services. 

■ At the same time, most students claim their school's resources are insufficient, 
and large numbers report speaking to an adult outside the formal career guidance 
system about occupations and careers. 

Taken together, these findings suggest five fundamental principles that can guide 
the design and delivery of career guidance. To maximize potential effectiveness, ca- 
reer guidance services should be: 

■ Comprehensive. Addressing the full range of career development needs faced by 
adolescents rather than isolated deficiencies (i.e, lack of information or lack of 
skills), with special recognition of the acute needs of the disadvantaged; 

■ Developmental. Offering activities and experiences that are age- and stage-appro- 
priate, beginning early and geared specifically toward the unique needs of youth 
rather than adults; 

■ Competency-Based. Prioritizing guidance services toward self-concept, values, 
attitudes, new understandings and general work habits rather than specific occupa- 
tional information and technical skills; 

■ Integrated. Tightening the link between education and work, both conceptually 
and in actual practice, making the dynamic interrelationship between the two ex- 
plicit; and 

■ Experiential. Integrating monitored preemployment work experiences that simu- 
late the real workplace environment, making the transition to full-time work less 
abrupt 
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Opportunities To Expand Career Guidance Through 
JTPA 

The new JTPA amendments represent both challenges and opportunities to en- 
hance the extent and quality of career guidance in JTPA's employment and 
training programs for youth. In general, the new amendments increase opportu- 
nities to work with youth for longer periods of time, in school settings and with 
greater flexibility in measuring positive outcomes. Given the importance of coordi- 
nating career guidance efforts with the education system, it is worth while to note 
that the proportion of funds set aside for education coordination in JTPA was not 
changed in the new legislation, remaining at 8 percent. 

1. The new amendments require that at least 65 percent of both youth and adult cli- 
ents face barriers to employment over and above economic disadvantagement— 
thus increasing the proportion who are among the hardest to serve. Research 
suggests that effective programs offered to these groups will require more inten- 
sive and extensive counseling and guidance services. Traditional training strate- 
gies could ignore the many educational, social and developmental handicaps these 
youth face. 

2. Newly expanded services are designed to help Private Industry Councils (PICs) 
provide assistance to youth who need services beyond job training to be employ- 
able. For example, DOL may award up to 25 competitive grants per year to com- 
munities with high poverty rates. In-school programs may be established in high 
schools in which at least 30 percent of the students come from low-income fami- 
lies. These funds provide valuable opportunities for the Department of Education 
to continue partnerships with DOL. 

3. The new law requires SDAs and service providers to objectively assess program 
participants to determine their needs. This new requirement represents an import- 
ant opportunity to increase clients' self-assessment and begin the essential but ne- 
glected process leading to higher levels of self-knowledge and self-awareness. 

4. New performance standards emphasize the actual acquisition of skills rather than 
job placements, and include dropout prevention and enrollment in apprentice- 
ships, as well as attainment of employment competencies. 

In general, the amendments seem to provide greater opportunities to increase the 
delivery of career guidance services through JTPA. However, providing com- 
prehensive career guidance for out-of-school youth will remain problematic, given 
the difficulties associated with working with youth in a sustained manner once they 
leave school. Beyond schools, work-based experience, job training and placement 
represent the most fully articulated employment services currently available. These 
interventions tend to work well with adults, but presuppose proper development in 
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the areas of self-concept, work maturity and career planning. Most activity in JTPA 
is concentrated on occupational exploration and job information, (See Table 9.) 

Self-awareness and career planning represent areas of career development interven- 
tion that require the greatest amount of enrichment. However desirable, it is proba- 
bly not feasible to expect fully articulated versions of career guidance to be 
implemented throughout the JTPA system. In addition, due to limitations in the re- 
search literature, it is difficult to say what a useful subset of services might be, or 
whether an idealized system will work effectively with all populations. However, 
some combination of career information and decision-making skills appears to be es- 
sential for succesful youth outcomes. Our findings suggest that DOL employment 
and training programs aimed at youth would be well-advised to expand service reper- 
toire in these directions, thus providing more attention to the adolescent career devel 
opment process. 



Recommendations 

The following recommendations suggest ways in which DOL can enhance and inte- 
grate current programs to cover neglected areas of career development through ex- 
panded career guidance activities: 

1. Encourage and support joint ventures between the Departments of Labor and 
Education. The comprehensive and sustained nature of fully formed career guid- 
ance requires partnerships between major federal departments. Education and 
Labor must jointly determine what needs to be done, while recognizing that any 
effort to address youth at an early age must begin at the school level. 

Schools are an obvious place to reach youth; however, the education system lacks 
many of the needed resources and expertise to deliver comprehensive services. 
School counseling has for the most part concentrated its resources on the college- 
bound. Labor, with connections to the world of work, can provide expertise on ca- 
reer opportunities, labor market trends, job training and work experience. In 
addition, few institutions beyond JTPA, including schools, can reach youth during 
the summer and other gap periods in students' lives. 

If JTPA is to be used to promote career guidance, DOL must pursue increased 
collaboration with the school system. The 8 percent set-aside provisions in JTPA 
could serve as a useful tool in promoting such collaboration around a concrete ser- 
vice area. Collaboration also would address the frequent criticism leveled at 
JTPA that its programs are not connected to a mainstream system. 

Bridges with education could be strengthened by focusing JTPA resources on ca- 
reer guidance as the in-school service of choice. JTPA, in collaboration with the 
Department of Education, could further define the objectives and structure of in- 
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school career guidance programs, to ensure compliance with standardized and 
comprehensive models. 

The 1990 amendments to the Carl Perkins Act require the National Association of 
Vocational Education (NAVE) to describe and evaluate the Act's level of coordi- 
nation with the Adult Education Act, the National Apprenticeship Act, the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973, the Wagner-Peyser Act and JTPA (Grubb, 1992). DOL 
could require comparable assessments of cooperation with the Department of Edu- 
cation from the perspective of JTPA, the Job Service, apprenticeships and work- 
based learning programs. Joint programs that intervene earlier may reach more 
youth while at the same time reducing the ranks of the hardest-to-serve population 
of the future. 

2, Explore the feasibility of developing career guidance projects for out-of- 
school youth. The current findings indicate that the employment, and training pro- 
grams available through JTPA for youth are essentially straight training and 
placement services. Little, if any, career guidance beyond the basic preemploy- 
ment/work maturity competencies is offered through these programs. 

Given the potential of career guidance to help meet the needs of disadvantaged 
youth and the lack of success of currently configured employment/training pro- 
grams, there appears to be a definite need for more exploration into the ways ca- 
reer guidance can be offered to those youth who have abandoned the school 
system. DOL should consider piloting an extensive integrated program for out-of- 
school youth that has career guidance as its centerpiece and combines other ser- 
vices that appear to offer significant benefits to disadvantaged youth (e.g., 
monitored work experiences). Such a pilot would be conceived as a sustained ven- 
ture, exploiting the new opportunities through JTPA to work with youth over 
longer periods of time. 

While its central focus would remain on individual career planning, the pilot 
would offer monitored work experience and supplemental training that build on a 
platform of enriched guidance services. Such a program might provide the neces- 
sary tools for disadvantaged youth to make clear and intelligent decisions, while 
offering pathways for them to become self-directed, responsible adults. 

3. Incorporate into career guidance services as many elements of the com- 
prehensive model as possible. For programs offered in both school- or non- 
school-based settings, these elements include: 

a) Stimulation of Developmental Growth — To produce the strongest effect, 
career guidance must stimulate developmental growth rather than treat chronic de- 
ficiencies. But at present, the majority of SDAs do not have comprehensive and 
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coherent strategies for serving youth; in fact, a large proportion view and treat 
youth and adult clients the same way. 

Career development takes place within the broader context of adolescent develop- 
ment and therefore should not ignore youth's human needs. Comprehensive ca- 
reer guidance programs recognize this by guiding youth through a sequence of 
stage-appropriate activities linked to a series of ever more sophisticated competen- 
cies that combine to form the skills youth need to prepare for and succeed in the 
world of work. Given the acute needs of disadvantaged youth, these career inter- 
ventions should be bundled with additional support services. 

b) Integrated Strategies and Interventions — Single strategies cannot be expected 
to address the diverse array of needs across the disadvantaged population. Nor 

can short-term, unintegrated, one-shot experiences meet the profound multiple 
needs of individual youth. Therefore, comprehensive programs integrate multi- 
pronged, multidimensional career interventions into fully formed programs (e.g., 
self-assessment, one-on-one counseling, group counseling, computer-assisted 
exploration, curricular integration, hands-on experiences, apprenticeships, etc.) 
with emphasis on career guidance, counseling and planning. 

Recommendations for action in schools have called for models in which counsel- 
ing is central rather than peripheral to teaching and learning. Such recommenda- 
tions call for earlier and more consistent access to counselors, especially at 
periods of academic transition. Employment and training programs should adopt 
a similar orientation, integrating career guidance and career planning into the in- 
structional curricula of their programs with a focus on the transition to work. 

c) Experiential Learning Opportunities — DOL should consider and develop 
mechanisms to coordinate and strengthen youth's naturally occurring work expe- 
riences. Experiential strategies appear especially productive in engaging those 
who have abandoned the traditional school setting. The vast majority of Ameri- 
can youth will work for pay by the time they graduate from high school, though 
minority disadvantaged youth are significantly less likely to work during their 
teen years. Currently, 5.5 million teenagers hold part- and full-time jobs, but 
these tend not to be monitored or integrated into their educational experience and 
may expose them to poor working models. 

Work experiences can serve as a catalyst to career development if the youth parti- 
cipate in quality experiences. DOL should provide structured opportunities for ado- 
lescents that capitalize on their enthusiasm about work. Two recent and popular 
initiatives founded on the principle of integrating the arenas of work and educa- 
tion include work-based learning and apprenticeships. Monitored apprenticeships 
may help instill a sense of satisfaction in work that will carry throughout their 
lives. DOL should explore mechanisms to internally coordinate work-based learn- 
ing and apprenticeships with career guidance. 
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At the same time, work-based learning activities provide valuable opportunities to 
engage the interest and resources of the private sector. More important, strategic 
use of the secondary labor market as a "learning laboratory" may help transform 
"dead-end" jobs into "stepping stones" to future career opportunities. Local PlCs 
within the JTPA system are particularly well-positioned to serve a coordinating 
role in this regard. 

d) Use of Multiple Mediums to Present Information — Accessible and accurate 
information about jobs and careers remains an essential building block of career 
guidance. Currently, the sources of career planning information for youth reside 
predominantly in textual form. However, a new study by ETS (Kirsch et al., 
1992) found that 35 to 45 percent of high school graduates participating in JTPA, 
the Job Service and Unemployment Insurance have literacy skills in the lowest 
two of five levels. Sixty-five to 70 percent with more than eight years of educa- 
tion but no high school diploma fell into those categories. Proportions of these 
youth will likely increase under the new amendments. If textual information is to 
be useful, it must realistically reflect the literacy level of the target population. 

While experiential learning must be pursued more aggressively, firsthand experi- 
ence cannot reveal more than a small fraction of the spectrum of occupations. 
Youth rely on secondary resources to offer that breadth. Therefore, it is impera- 
tive that DOL continue to expand the range and simplify the use of written, audio, 
visual and computerized information concerning careers and planning. A good ex- 
ample is DOL's recent move to install the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(DOT) in an electronic data base, where it can be accessed quickly and easily. 24 

e) Placement of Career Information in a Meaningful Context — One of the 
greatest problems observed in existing career guidance programs is the mindless 
presentation of disembodied information devoid of counseling and guidance. Ac- 
tive guidance from a counselor, coach or mentor is what makes the difference in 
young peopled lives. Active guidance helps youth build a personal context in 
which information can be applied. 

Devoid of interpretation, information can be worse than useless— in that it can de- 
lude youth into thinking they are equipped to make decisions. Too often, occupa- 
tional and vocational "guidance" materials are provided independent of a 
meaningful framework, devoid of explanation or counsel— the very tools needed 
to put this information to use. Guidance personnel, counselors, mentors and oth- 
ers must assist youth in integrating career information into their own lives, thus 
providing them with the tools and skills to make meaningful decisions based on a 
personal understanding of themselves and an objective understanding of occupa- 



24. At present, DOT comes in two intimidating volumes that together are seven inches thick. Computer-based career 
guidance programs, video libraries and "tele-video visits* to worksites offer other mediums that should be pursued more 
aggressively. 
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tional and career information. Such efforts are inevitably labor intensive, and 
will require significant increases in human resources. 

4. Modify and expand the Youth Employment Competencies to more fully reflect 
the breadth of career guidance competencies. Wisdom urges the continued de- 
velopment and implementation of measurable performance standards. Both 
NOICC and JTPA have been moving in this direction. The Career Development 
Competencies developed by NOICC provide a comprehensive collection that 
should be grafted onto/into emploment/training programming. Through the Pre- 
employment and Work Maturity Competencies, JTPA currently addresses some, but 
not all of the key competency standards established in NOICC's Career Develop- 
ment Guidelines. DOL should continue to pursue integration and compliance. 

Local programs must also administer an initial assessment that gauges the 
participants' competencies at intake in order to properly measure and track prog- 
ress and career development. Construction of standard measures that can be 
readily used throughout the JTPA system will allow direct measurement of pro- 
gram effects on developmental outcomes. 

Research from the field of career development indicates that job placement alone 
is an inappropriate measure of youth program success. Likewise, there is wide- 
spread agreement on restructuring program services around the development and 
mastery of measurable competencies. Exemplary programs make use of portfo- 
lios and other forms of individualized career planning systems to tracP student 
progress and program effectiveness. DOL should support efforts to investigate 
and develop alternative assessment strategies to better measure individual career 
development. Such standards would produce tighter linkages between program 
funding and authentic outcomes, which in turn should lead to the intended and 
long-term benefits promised by career guidance. 

5. Strengthen the role of the Job Service in providing career guidance. JTPA 
might supplement its career services by drawing on resources offered by the Job 
Service. The primary handicap of JTPA is that it must, by Congressional man- 
date, focus resources on training the economically disadvantaged (and increas- 
ingly, those with multiple handicaps to employment) for entry-level jobs. The 
Job Service, however, should be well-suited to providing career guidance to a 
broader target population. Assessment, testing, referral and counseling on labor 
market information and job placement is what the Job Service was designed for. 

In earlier years, Job Service counselors visited the schools on a regular basis to 
counsel high school juniors and seniors about imminent career decisions, employ- 
ment opportunities, training requirements and referrals. That practice, along with 
a complementary role for JTPA, could markedly increase the presence and effec- 
tiveness of career guidance activities, particularly in schools that serve large num- 
bers of disadvantaged youth. 
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